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in his life of his father notes that he mentions
Rinehart alone of all the classicists whom he met
in his student days in Rome. The younger sculp-
tor remarked the dignity and breadth and power
of the composition of "Latona," qualities not
usual in the work of a classicist. One of the many
newcomers befriended by Rinehart, Saint-Gau-
dens was with him when he died and wrote feel-
ingly of his departure to his chief American pa-
tron, L. H. Willard. Lorado Taft says that in
his day "he was doing- the most beautiful sculp-
ture that any American had yet produced in
Italy" (post, p. 179). In the field of portraiture,
the massive seated figure of Chief Justice Taney
remains one of America's most successful public
monuments. In funereal art the "Endymion" in
bronze wears well, unless one would exclude
even restrained sentiment from such works.
Among his ideal figures, the "Clytie," the
"Leander" in the Riggs collection, and the
"Woman of Samaria" in the Walters collection
promise to survive the changing tastes of the
critics, marked as they are by a fragile beauty
which brings the story of classicism in American
sculpture to a close expressed in a wistful poetry
of form.

Under the skilful management of the executors
the residue of Rinehart's estate increased until it
approximated one hundred thousand dollars in
1891. It was then turned over to a Rinehart
Fund Committee of the trustees of the Peabody
Institute, Baltimore. A Rinehart School of Sculp-
ture was established at the Maryland Institute,
scholarships to Paris and Rome were inaugu-
rated, and in general the fund was made avail-
able for whatever seemed likely to advance the
interests of sculpture and sculptors. Centers for
the examination of Rinehart's works are the
Peabody Institute, Baltimore, where most of the
casts and several originals are preserved, the
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York, and
the Corcoran Gallery of Art in Washington. The
Peabody Institute also possesses interesting com-
positions sent over by the successive Rinehart
Scholars during their student years.

[Manuscript sources include: Mrs. Jos. B. Meredith,
"Ulrich Rinehart and Family"; Mrs. Daniel Rinehart,
"Life of Wm. H. Rinehart"; and W. S. Rusk, "Win.
Henry Rinehart, Sculptor" (to be published). Printed
sources include: A. McB. Rinehart, article in the Bal-
timore American, Jan. 21,1900 ; Lorado Taft, The Hist,
of Am. Sculpture (1935); Elihti Vedder, The Digres-
sions of V. (1910) ; The Reminiscences of Augustus
Saint-Gaudens (2 vols., 1913), ed. by Homer Saint-
Gaudens; the Sun (Baltimore), Oct. 30, 1874, Jan. 4,

1875.]
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RINGGOLD, CADWALADER (Aug. 20,
i8o2-Apr. 29, 1867), naval officer, was born at
"Fountain Rock/' his father's estate in Wash-
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ington County, Md., the son of Samuel Ringgolc
a prominent Democrat and congressman, and hi
first wife, Maria, the daughter of John Cad
walader \_q.v.~\. He was descended from Thoma
Ringgold, who settled in Kent County, Md., ia
1650. He was appointed midshipman on Mar
4, 1819, made lieutenant in 1828, and commande
in 1849. His notable service in this period In
eluded command of the schooner Weasel agains
West Indian pirates; cruises in the Vandalia tc
the Pacific, 1828-32, and in the Adams to th<
Mediterranean, 1834-35; and command of the
Porpoise in the Wilkes Exploring Expedition
1838-42. Under Wilkes he cruised along the
antarctic continent, participated in a skirmish
with Fiji islanders on Aug. 18, 1840, made sur-
veys along the west coast of America, and re-
turned via the East Indies. In 1849 and 1850 he
engaged in further surveys on the California
coast, and published in 1851 A Series of Charts,
with Sailing Directions . . . to the Bay of San
Francisco, which reached a fifth edition the fol-
lowing year, and Correspondence to Accompany
Maps and Charts of California. He subsequent-
ly commanded the North Pacific surveying and
exploring expedition, which left Norfolk in June
1853, charted numerous Pacific shoals and isl-
ands, and reached China in March 1854. He de-
layed there to protect foreigners during revolu-
tionary disturbances, and suffered a severe at-
tack of intermittent fever which greatly weak-
ened him physically and mentally. Commodore
Matthew Calbraith Perry [#.z/.], returning to
Canton from Japan in July, ordered a medical
survey, and on its pronouncement that he was
insane put the expedition under Commander
John Rodgers and sent him home on Sept 4 in
the Susquehanna. Ringgold, who had consider-
ably recovered in the meantime, resented Perry's
action bitterly, and his resentment increased
when he was placed on the reserved list on Sept.
I3> 1855, by a board of which Perry was a mem-
ber. A medical survey upon his return had de-
clared him fully recovered, and in 1857, after a
review of his case, he was made captain on the
active list with his promotion to date from Apr.
2, 1856.

After working in Washington on charts of
his expedition, which remained unpublished
(C7. S. Navy Department, Report of the Secre-
tary for I860, pp. 18, 48), he commanded in the
Civil War the sail-frigate Sabinef which left
Norfolk on Sept. 24, 1861, for blockade duty off
Georgetown, S. C. During the gale which scat-
tered Du Font's squadron approaching Port
Royal on Nov. 2, Ringgold, displaying expert
seamanship, rescued a marine battalion from the
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